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Books 

VILLAGE  IN  THE  VAUCLUSE.  By  Laurence  Wylie.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1957.  345  pages. 

$5.50 

Many  a  Friends  family  has  dreamed  or  talked  about  getting 
to  know  the  people  of  a  community.  Often  acquaintance  with 
a  group  in  a  foreign  land  is  viewed  as  a  means  of  understand¬ 
ing  another  culture  and  of  viewing  our  own  in  perspective. 

This  book  by  the  chairman  of  the  Romance  Language  De¬ 
partment  at  Haverford  College  reports  a  successful  effort  to 
learn  about  a  typical  southern  French  community.  The  Wylie 
family  lived  in  the  village  for  a  year,  sharing  in  its  life  and 
observing  its  workings.  It  was  a  family  project.  The  resulting 
book,  however,  clearly  is  the  work  of  one  person  who  combines 
devotion  to  teaching  and  command  of  the  emerging  analytical 
skills  in  studying  a  community  with  a  sensitive  regard  for  his 
fellow  men. 

Village  in  the  Vaucluse  goes  a  long  distance  in  explaining 
some  of  the  motives  and  processes  in  French  culture:  why  the 
villager  votes  Communist,  his  attitude  toward  authority,  his 
view  of  family  life.  It  probes  deeper  than  the  common  jour¬ 
nalistic  appraisal  of  the  behavior  of  “the  French,”  and  deals 
with  the  aspirations  and  loves  and  frustrations  of  particular 
French  families.  In  so  doing,  it  uses  newer  concepts  and 
methods  of  anthropology,  but  it  is  not  burdened  by  scientific 
terminology.  It  is  written  with  humor  and  loving  concern,  and 
in  telling  about  France  suggests  the  kind  of  understanding  we 
might  hope  to  cultivate  for  our  fellows  anywhere. 

Gilbert  F.  White 


I  HE  WERKPLAATS  ADVENTURE.  By  Wyatt  Rawson. 

Vincent  Stuart,  London,  1956.  153  pages.  12s.  6d. 

An  English  educator  gives  his  enthusiastic  impressions  of 
Kees  and  Betty  Boeke’s  famous  Workshop  school  in  Bilthoven, 
Holland.  This  unusual  school,  founded  for  the  Boekes’  own 
children  and  known  throughout  Holland  as  a  crazy  experi¬ 
ment  during  the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  began  to  receive  state 
support  after  the  war  when  the  three  Dutch  princesses  were 
enrolled  there.  It  now  has  850  students.  All  forms  of  force 
or  compulsion  have  been  eliminated  in  the  Werkplaats,  boys 
and  girls  address  teachers  by  their  first  names,  and  everywhere 
is  apparent  that  spirit  of  loving  helpfulness  exemplified  by 
the  Boekes  in  their  own  lives.  Their  twin-fold  purpose  in 
founding  the  school  was  to  encourage  in  students  a  spirit  of 
spontaneity  and  self-expression,  while  maintaining  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  peace,  quiet,  and  order.  Their  extraordinary  success 
in  achieving  these  diverse  goals  have  brought  them  world 
acclaim.  Now  that  the  Boekes  have  left  Holland  permanently, 
it  is  fortunate  that  their  methods  and  techniques  have  been 
^t  down  by  Mr.  Rawson  in  cogent  and  explicit  detail.  One 
wonders,  however,  how  successfully  the  Workshop  can  be 
duplicated  elsewhere  without  first  of  all  the  deeply  ingrained 
self-control  of  Dutch  children  and,  secondly,  the  compelling 
personalities  of  the  beloved  Boekes. 

Betty  Hannah  Hoffman 
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Editorial  Comments 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

MERSON  died  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  little  is 
being  done  to  celebrate  this  anniversary.  Friends  may 
have  special  reasons  to  remember  him  because  he  lived, 
spiritually  speaking,  next  door  to  us — at  least  at  some 
phases  of  his  life.  There  were  other  times  when  he  let  na¬ 
ture  embrace  his  every  thought  and  feeling  to  a  degree  that 
human  relations  seemed  secondary  to  such  experiences. 
In  a  near-pantheistic  mood  he  fused  the  essence  of  his 
being  with  that  of  trees,  stones,  water,  air,  and  the  ether. 
These  rapturous  states  seemed  to  expand  his  soul  to  in¬ 
finite  proportions;  the  Walden  Pond  mysticism  made  his 
vision  approach  such  superhuman  dimensions  that 
Nietzsche,  the  later  philosopher  of  the  superman,  spoke 
of  Emerson  as  “the  richest  American  of  our  time.” 
Emerson’s  youthful  ecstasy  sensed  the  minute  rhythms  of 
the  universe  reverberating  as  parallel  laws  in  all  human 
life.  God  was  in  man,  he  felt,  and  it  was  natural  that 
Quaker  teaching  as  to  the  inner  light  appealed  greatly  to 
him.  Every  man,  so  he  thought  and  taught,  was  to  listen 
to  this  voice  within.  A  collective  soul  was  the  vision  ris¬ 
ing  from  such  universal  search.  This  oversoul  would  live 
in  harmony  with  all  life,  give  the  individual  moral 
strength  to  stand  alone  and  trust  the  cosmic  order  ruling 
our  hearts.  Our  minds  would  spark  the  general  progress 
of  mankind,  as  it  had  done  in  representative  men  like 
Zoroaster,  Plato,  Mahomet,  and  his  own  contemporaries. 

Emerson’s  world  is  out  of  tune  with  the  sin-centered 
theology  of  our  days  that  belittles  man’s  worth.  Yet 
many  of  his  ideas  appeal  to  us  today  and  will  be  valued 
in  the  future.  (Friends  Journal  hopes  to  publish  in  an 
early  issue  an  article  on  Emerson’s  thought.) 

Conscientious  Objectors  in  Germany 

Conscientious  objectors  are  everywhere  inconvenient 
people.  The  Federal  Government  of  Germany  is  now- 
having  its  first  experience  with  them.  As  we  reported  in 
an  earlier  issue  the  number  of  young  men  claiming  C.O. 
status  in  this  first  draft  year  was  small  and  is  now  vari¬ 
ously  reported  as  being  somewhere  between  393  and  517 
out  of  a  total  of  60,000  men  accepted  for  military  service. 


The  number  of  those  who  had  to  register  was  98,000; 
over  one  third  of  these  were  either  deferred  for  one  year 
or  exempted  for  medical  reasons. 

Friends  in  Germany  are  making  every  effort  to  inform 
members  of  the  Bonn  Parliament  about  experiences  w-ith 
C.O.’s  in  England  and  the  United  States.  They  are  work¬ 
ing  toward  the  completion  of  an  acceptable  legislation 
that  will  regulate  the  details  of  alternative  civil  service. 

Opposition  to  military  service  is  stronger  than  the 
small  number  of  C.O.’s  might  indicate.  The  ranks  of 
those  rejected  for  service  are  likely  to  contain  potential 
C.O.’s,  and  the  number  of  “returnees”  to  East  Germany 
has  enormously  increased  during  the  drafting  period.  It 
is  estimated  that  between  1,200  and  1,500  West  Germans 
have  evaded  the  draft  by  “going  East.”  The  wjdely  shared 
hope  is  that  elections  this  fall  will  produce  a  Socialist 
majority  that  will  replace  the  conscripted  army  with  one 
recruited  from  volunteering,  professional  soldiers. 

In  Brief 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  reports 
that  in  1955  Americans  spent  a  total  of  $10,090,000,000 
for  alcoholic  beverages,  a  billion  more  than  was  spent  for 
all  milk  and  dairy  products  that  year.  It  exceeds  the 
combined  total  paid  to  the  nation’s  physicians,  spent  on 
all  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  and  contributed  to 
all  religious  and  welfare  activities  during  the  same  year. 

The  proposed  budget  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (June  1,  1957,  to  May  31,  1959)  estimates  the  in¬ 
come  from  alcoholic  beverages  to  be  $184,000,000,  or 
11.8  per  cent  of  the  total  income. 

The  Scandinavian  Lutheran  city  of  Willmar,  Minne¬ 
sota,  w-ith  a  population  of  10,000  and  only  six  Jewish 
families,  has  elected  Seymour  Grossman,  Jewish  engineer 
and  pharmacist,  to  be  its  mayor. 

Prime  Minister  Kw-ame  Nkrumah  of  the  new  state  of 
Ghana  states  that  he  will  continue  to  welcome  Christian 
missionaries  into  the  nation. 

A  commission  of  five  international  jurists  drafting  the 
constitution  of  Malaya,  which  becomes  independent  in 
August,  has  recommended  that  the  constitution  should 
not  declare  Islam  to  be  the  state  religion. 
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A  Catholic  Institute  for  the  comparative  study  of  Justice  Claude  Prevost,  Montreal,  Canada,  dismissed 

various  Christian  denominations  was  opened  in  Pader-  a  damage  suit  brought  by  Mrs.  Noella  Lauzon  because 

born,  Germany.  Also  a  new  Catholic  academy  was  estab-  she  could  not  be  sworn.  The  justice  quoted  from  Que- 

lished  in  Munich  which  hopes  for  “good  neighborly  bee’s  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  according  to  which  a  wit- 

relations  with  the  Evangelic  [Protestant]  Academy.”  ness  and  plaintiff  "must  affirm  not  only  a  belief  in  God, 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  West  German  popula-  but  also  in  reward  and  punishment  after  death.”  Mrs. 

tion  are  refugees  or  expellees  from  Eastern  territories  or  Lauzon  belongs  to  a  sect  which  does  not  believe  in  re¬ 
immigrants  from  the  Soviet-occupied  zone.  ward  or  punishment  after  death. 

A  Five-  Year-Old  in  Meeting 

By  HELENA  M.  SHEWELL 


WHEN  I  was  five  years  old  I  began  to  attend  Red- 
car  Meeting  regularly  every  Sunday  morning.  It 
was  an  orthodox  Friends  meeting  of  that  time,  men  and 
women  sitting  strictly  apart  on  the  left  and  right  of  the 
meeting.  It  was  fairly  large  in  numbers,  especially  in  the 
school  holidays.  There  must  often  have  been  at  least  a 
dozen  children  under  twelve  years  old.  Meeting  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  there  was  no  children’s  class,  and  I 
do  not  remember  one  single  address  given  especially  for 
the  children. 

Under  such  circumstances  what  would  a  little  child 
think  about?  How  would  she  occupy  the  75  minutes,  a 
good  deal  of  it  in  silence? 

Fortunately  I  have  a  long  memory  and  I  can  recall 
my  own  reactions  quite  clearly.  First  let  me  say  that  I  did 
not  dislike  meeting,  and  that  I  found  plenty  to  occupy 
my  mind.  Of  course  we  cannot  suppose  that  a  young 
child  would  be  able  to  concentrate  her  thoughts  for  more 
than  a  very  few  moments.  Before  my  first  meeting  my 
mother  had  told  me  I  could  spend  the  time  by  saying 
my  little  daily  prayer  and  then  thinking  of  “a  nice  text.” 
Even  these  two  excellent  things  would  scarcely  have 
occupied  three  minutes. 

I  can  remember  that  first  meeting  quite  well.  First, 
I  was  amazed  to  see,  sitting  on  the  ministers’  form  hieing 
the  meeting,  one  whom  I  took  to  be  Elijah.  I  had  not 
been  told  that  Elijah  would  be  at  meeting.  I  thought  he 
had  gone  up  to  heaven  long  ago  in  a  fiery  chariot.  His 
presence  somewhat  awed  me,  but  I  knew  I  must  not 
whisper  in  meeting,  so  I  could  not  ask  about  him.  After 
meeting  I  found  that  Elijah  was  Alexander  Holmes,  a 
well-known  North-country  Friend.  The  thrill  was  gone, 
yet  on  the  whole  I  was  relieved  to  find  that  Elijah  was 
still  in  heaven,  where  he  belonged. 

During  that  first  meeting  Edward  Robson  spoke,  using 
the  text  from  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  “that  ye  should 
shew  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of 
darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.”  Somehow  those 

Reprinted  from  The  Friend  (London),  January  18,  1957. 


words — the  difference  between  darkness  and  marvelous 
light — struck  me  forcibly.  I  seem  to  remember  that 
Edward  Robson  repeated  them  many  times,  and  I  still 
connect  them  with  my  first  Sunday  meeting. 

I  always  listened  to  what  people  said  in  meeting; 
after  all  there  was  little  else  to  do,  and  it  is  surprising 
what  a  small  child  will  catch  on  to  and  understand  after 
a  child’s  fashion.  I  am  told  that  present-day  children, 
who  usually  only  sit  for  a  short  time  in  the  adult  meet¬ 
ing,  do  not  always  listen  to  what  is  said  on  the  ground 
that  this  part  is  for  grownups  only. 

Even  so,  still  for  me  there  were  large  spaces  of  time 
to  be  filled  in  somehow  between  addresses  or  prayers. 
I  soon  learnt  to  use  these  spaces,  and  quite  enjoyed  my¬ 
self.  First,  there  were  the  Friends  to  count,  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  fairly  exacting  task  for  a  five-year-old.  After  that 
I  counted  men,  women,  and  children  separately.  Then  I 
would  study  the  Friends  in  the  ministers’  gallery  and  try 
to  guess  which  Friend  would  rise  to  speak  first.  If  and 
when  my  guess  came  right,  I  was  thrilled,  and  I  listened 
with  attention  to  the  speaker’s  opening  words  at  least. 

Once  or  twice  during  meeting  I  would  remember  that 
I  ought  to  “think  about  God,”  and  I  might  try  to  do  so, 
and  my  thoughts  always  ended  up  within  a  minute  or 
two  by  ti  ying  to  imagine  what  God  looked  like.  Some¬ 
times,  because  there  were  many  young  children  in  the 
meeting,  there  was  some  highly  dramatic  incident.  I  re¬ 
member  one  small  boy,  of  no  more  than  five,  suddenly 
bursting  into  loud  crying  and  calling  out,  “My  foot  hurts 
me.”  His  father,  coming  over  from  the  men’s  side,  car¬ 
ried  him  out.  How  virtuous  we  other  children  feltl 

Such  times  have  gone,  not  to  return.  No  young  child 
is  expected  to  sit  through  more  than  a  very  short  period 
of  silence,  and  there  are  children’s  classes  or  children’s 
meetings  for  most  young  Friends  under  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Did  we,  of  the  former  times,  gain  anything?  I  believe 
we  did.  Certainly  it  is  true  to  say  that  very  large  numbers 
of  the  children  of  my  generation  remained  in  the  Society 
for  life,  and  became  valuable  and  deeply  attached  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  Preparative  and  Monthly  Meetings. 
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On  Vocal  Ministry  in  Meeting  for  Worship 

HAT  is  "inspired”  ministry?  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  see,  it  is  speaking  which  has  helped 
someone.  I  have  envied  speakers  who  have  specific  sensa¬ 
tions  which  they  feel  authenticate  their  words,  but  I  have 
always  been  doubtful  whether  such  feelings  are  indica¬ 
tive.  It  is  too  easy  to  be  satisfied  with  one’s  own  efforts. 
After  all.  Faith  and  Practice  asks  how  the  meeting,  not 
the  speakers,  appraises  the  quality  of  the  speaking!  The 
impulses  which  cause  one  to  speak  are,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  completely  mysterious.  We  just  have  to  do 
as  seems  right  at  the  time,  often  blundering. 

Nor  do  I  know  any  criterion  for  subject  matter. 
Strange  subjects  prove  useful  to  someone.  But  the  mes¬ 
sage  must  come  deeply  from  the  heart  of  the  speaker. 
Casual  talks  have  their  places  but  not  in  the  meeting  for 
worship.  Thereby  rests  the  responsibility  upon  all  mem¬ 
bers,  but  especially  upon  a  few  concerned  Friends  in  each 
Meeting,  to  keep  their  minds  centered  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  throughout  the  week  upon  the  great  realities  of  life. 

Counseling  speakers  is  delicate  business.  A  slight  re¬ 
mark  of  either  appreciation  or  gentle  caution  often  is 
very  influential.  All  members  of  the  Meeting,  but  espe¬ 
cially  members  of  Worship  and  Ministry,  have  responsi¬ 
bility  to  watch  the  character  of  the  speaking  and  of  the 
silence.  In  general  a  minimum  of  comment,  even  in 
private,  is  wisest.  How  often  a  speaker  would  wish  above 
all  else  to  escape  with  no  comment!  He  knows  his  effort 
must  have  been  faulty.  Comments  in  passing,  even 
though  altogether  sincere,  cannot  help  seeming  conven¬ 
tional.  After  all,  the  whole  company  of  worshipers,  if  his 
effort  was  useful,  has  been  partner  in  his  exercise. 

May  I  testify  that  later  fruitage  has  often  come  when 
some  member  has  mentioned  to  me,  often  with  much 
feeling,  that  he  did  wish  someone  some  time  would 
attempt  to  deal  vocally  with  a  subject  which  he  then 
mentioned?  Such  suggestions  go  round  and  round  in  our 
minds  until  perhaps  some  time  they  come  out  in  words. 

A  practical  comment:  Raise  your  voice  if  you  can. 
Usually  some  persons  with  deficient  hearing  are  present. 
I  have  been  greatly  chagrined  to  be  told  I  had  allowed 
my  voice,  possibly  for  emphasis,  to  drop  below  hearing 
range.  I  have  no  excuse!  We  cannot  think  much  about 
loudness  or  good  enunciation  when  we  are  speaking,  but 
if  we  do  so  often  to  ourselves  it  will  help.  But  always 
remember  the  timid,  low-voiced  offering,  in  testimony 
or  search  or  vocal  prayer,  may  be  most  useful. 

About  visiting:  Vocal  Friends  should  do  it.  There 
have  been  notable  instances  where  a  Meeting  was  sadly 
impotent  upon  the  death  of  a  vocal  member  upon  whom 
others  relied.  Also  a  voice,  and  line  of  thought,  well 


known  at  home,  may  be  stimulating  to  a  different  group. 
Early  or  late?  No  rule.  Fortunately  we  do  have  a 
strange  sense  of  rightness.  Sometimes  an  early  contribu¬ 
tion  releases  others,  who  naturally  await  the  visitor. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  useful  to  wait.  The  meeting  may 
develop  greatly  before  the  visitor  speaks.  I  suppose  all 
frequent  speakers  have  had  the  whole  range  of  experi¬ 
ence,  from  carrying  a  definite  topic  in  mind  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  Meeting  (possibly  for  months)  to  having  a  sub¬ 
ject  clearly  in  mind  upon  arriving  or  soon  after  removed 
and  another,  or  silence,  substituted. 

The  miracle  is  how  wonderfully  our  worship  is  blessed. 
All  our  meetings  might  be  disrupted,  yet  they  are  seldom 
troubled.  Even  unbalanced  or  fanatical  speakers  are 
somehow  controlled  by  the  communion  which  we  call 
Divine.  Worshipers  from  all  kinds  of  backgrounds,  with 
infinitely  varied  needs,  become  deeply  united  in  spir¬ 
itual  fellowship,  ministering  to  each  other  in  silence  and 
by  words.  Thanks  be  to  God. 

J.  Passmore  Elkinton 

Letter  from  London 

T  has  been  pleasant  today  to  meet  in  the  sunlit  corri¬ 
dors  of  Friends  House  some  of  our  very  young  people 
on  their  way  to  their  own  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  at  York. 
It  reminds  me  that  the  conference  season,  soon  to  begin, 
is  this  year  of  unusual  interest.  Several  Easter  gatherings, 
some  on  a  Quarterly  Meeting  basis,  have  been  held,  and 
during  the  last  week  in  May,  Yearly  Meeting  itself  will 
follow.  Young  Friends  not  only  are  hoping  to  share  in 
these  activities,  but  also  have  their  own  local  gatherings 
in  prospect,  and  their  Central  Committee  has  cast  long¬ 
ing  looks  on  the  Conference  of  North  American  Young 
Friends,  and  on  the  Seminars  which  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  is  to  hold  in  Europe.  They 
have  actually  decided,  after  careful,  thoughtful  discus¬ 
sion,  to  send  some  of  their  number  zs  observers  to  the 
Moscow  Youth  Festival  in  August. 

The  great  event  of  July  will  be  the  Conference  of 
European  Friends,  and,  following  it,  our  younger  mem¬ 
bers  are  arranging  a  “conducted  tour”  for  the  other 
Young  Friends  from  overseas  who  will  be  there.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  some  of  them  also  at  the  “Holiday 
Pilgrimage”  at  the  end  of  August,  when  a  large  company 
of  Friends  (with  some  Americans  among  them,  we  hope) 
will  visit  the  North  West  countryside.  There,  among 
hills  and  dales,  so  many  of  the  pioneers  of  our  movement 
lived  and  worked  three  hundred  years  ago.  Already  the 
numbers  of  would-be  Pilgrims  for  this  year  is  so  large 
that  every  prospect  is  for  a  repetition  of  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  1952  Tercentenary  celebrations. 
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The  Conlerence  of  European  Friends  is  to  be  some¬ 
thing  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  About  a  hundred  Con¬ 
tinental  Quakers  are  to  share  in  the  discussions,  and  will 
l^e  accommodated  for  the  week  in  the  Selly  Oak  Colleges 
(of  which  VVoodbrooke  is  one).  The  opportunities  for 
such  Friends  to  meet  with  us  in  Britain  and  with  each 
other  have  been  in  the  past  very  lew,  and  possible  con¬ 
tacts  very  limited.  Yet  the  prol)lems  of  Quaker  life  on  the 
Continent  are,  in  some  respects,  most  strikingly  different 
from  our  own.  Fundamentally,  there  is  the  question  of 
how  far  the  Quakerism  which  we  now  practice  here  can 
be  followed  in  the  very  different  conditions  which  apply 
abroad.  The  same  question,  in  the  larger  setting  of  East 
and  West,  is  troubling  our  Friends  Service  Council. 

Henry  J.  Cadbury,  who  is  this  year’s  Swarthmore  Lec¬ 
turer,  has  chosen  as  his  subject  “Quakerism  and  Early 
Christianity.”  Consideration  of  such  a  theme  should 
prove  a  valuable  help  not  only  to  V'early  Meeting  itself 
but  to  the  European  Conference.  Most  of  the  work  of 
the  latter  is  to  be  done  in  groups,  and  the  subjects  to  be 
taken  up  include  Quaker  fellowship,  our  relationship  to 
the  Christian  Church,  ourselves  and  politics,  and  the 
missionary  urge.  Still  more  demanding  will  be  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “What  is  our  common  faith?”  This  is  likely  to  be 
no  mere  excursion  into  theological  niceties:  it  is  the  most 
vital  issue  for  Continental  Friends.  We  Quakers  in 
Britain,  through  two  wars  and  all  the  consequent  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  upheaval,  have  still  been  able  to  talk 
of  Christian  love,  of  peace,  of  “that  of  God  in  every 


man,”  without  much  cost  to  ourselves.  Only  after  the 
collapse  of  Germany  and  the  release  of  documents  did 
we  in  Britain  realize  to  the  full  how  near  to  invasion  we 
had  been,  and  how  grave  its  consequence,  if  successful, 
would  have  been  to  us.  But  such  possibilities  for  us 
proved  to  be  realities  for  many  of  those  who  will  be  at 
the  conference  in.  Birmingham.  We  shall  find  therefore 
that  their  emphases  are  not  ours;  they  have  tested  their 
religion  in  the  harshest  schools  of  stark  experience. 

As  preparation  for  the  conference,  a  handbook  has 
been  prepared  which  includes  in  its  contents  essays  from 
four  Continental  Friends — from  Denmark,  Norway, 
P'rance,  and  Germany.  Reading  it,  I  get  the  impression 
that  Quakerism  seems  to  people  of  the  countries  named 
more  difficult  to  fit  into  the  general  framework  of  the 
Christian  Church  than  it  is  here.  This  is  perhaps  what 
we  shoidd  expect  wherever  Quakerism  has  to  l)e  deeds 
rather  than  words.  I  can  only  pause  with  respect  when 
those  who  have  suffered  talk  of  “the  magnificent  liberty” 
which  we  enjoy  or  should  enjoy  as  the  children  of  God. 
One  of  these  writers  ends  his  contribution  with  these 
words:  “We  have  Christ’s  spirit,  Christ’s  light,  which 
shows  us  today,  and  enables  us  to  do,  what  may  seem 
hopeless  but  still  stands  in  hope,  because  it  is  God’s 
eternal  work.”  I  find  it  moving  to  recognize  again  such 
courage.  This  is  unshakable  faith  that  stands  the  test  of 
time,  and  there  we  find  the  calm  certainty  that  even  in 
“an  atomic  world”  God  is  not  lost. 

Horace  B.  Pointing 


Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill — Maybe 

By  FREDERIC  BABCOCK 


The  greatest  book  ever  written  (and  the  best  seller 
of  all  time)  relates  that  a  long  while  ago  Moses 
received  from  Ciod  the  Ten  Commandments,  one  of 
which  was:  “Thou  shah  not  kill.”  The  same  book  con¬ 
tains  the  prophecy:  “They  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pi  uninghooks;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more.” 

The  greatest  man  who  ever  lived  (and  the  best  teacher 
of  all  time)  was  the  inspiration  for  what  has  come  to  l)e 
known  as  the  Christian  religion.  He  taught  us  that  we 
can  attain  our  goals  through  spiritual,  rather  than  physi¬ 
cal,  force.  His  mission  was  to  achieve  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  men.  However  imjjracticable  his  words 

Frederic  Babcock,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Magazine  of 
Books,  is  a  member  of  Downers  Grove  Friends  Meeting,  111.  The 
author  of  two  novels.  Blood  of  the  Lamb  and  Hatijr  Up  the  Fiddle, 
he  is  now  working  on  the  third,  tentatively  titled  Lay  Doum  the 
Sword. 


may  sound  to  us  today,  he  preached  the  doctrine  of 
“whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also”  and  “Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you,” 

Ever  since  then  his  professed  followers  have  been 
bathing  the  earth  in  blood.  They  have  decreed  and  are 
still  decreeing  that  young  Christians  shall  hurl  them¬ 
selves  at  other  young  Christians,  and  tear  at  their  throats, 
in  mankind’s  most  stupendous  folly.  They  have  ordained 
that,  when  these  youngsters  ally  themselves  with  young¬ 
sters  of  other  than  the  Christian  faith,  they  shall  teach 
them  how  to  fight  and  kill  the  Christian  way. 

What  follows  here  is  addressed  to  the  young  people  of 
America.  If  the  oldsters  are  not  interested  they  are  free 
to  pass  it  up.  This  is  addressed  to  the  youngsters  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  will  make  the  decisions,  and  be 
directly  affected  by  them,  after  the  oldsters  are  gone. 
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Cowards  or  Heroes — Which? 

You  should  know  that  when  the  next  war  comes  you 
who  hold  out  against  it  and  refuse  to  fall  for  the  mock 
patriotism  and  the  manufactured  hatred,  and  thereby 
become  conscientious  objectors,  will  be  denounced  as 
cowards.  Later  on  you  will  learn  that  the  real  heroes  are 
those  who  refuse  to  succumb  to  mob  hysteria  and  that  the 
real  cowards  are  those  who  lack  the  stamina  to  stand  up 
against  that  hysteria. 

You  are  hereby  being  warned  that  certain  patriots  will 
shout  at  you:  “What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  die  for  one’s 
country!”  (It  is  very  highly  spoken  of — by  those  who 
don’t  do  the  dying.) 

You  will  hear  that  they  are  willing  to  shed  the  last 
drop  of  blood  (somebody  else’s  blood). 

They  will  scream  at  you:  “Go  on  in,  boys;  we’ll 
stand  behind  you.”  (You  can  just  bet  they’ll  stand  be¬ 
hind  you — thousands  of  miles  behind  you.) 

You  will  learn  that  our  enemies  in  yesterday’s  war 
have  become  our  allies  in  today’s  war,  but  will  be  our 
enemies  again  in  tomorrow’s.  And  you  will  be  informed 
that  God  is  always  on  our  side — whichever  side  that  may 
happen  to  be. 

Your  preachers  will  lead  you  in  prayers  to  God  to  help 
you  kill  youngsters  overseas.  The  preachers  overseas  will 
lead  those  youngsters  in  prayers  to  God  to  help  them  kill 
you  young  Americans.  God  will  comply  and  be  pleased 
by  the  slaughter  of  His  people.  Individual  murder  will 
still  be  a  crime,  but  wholesale  murder  will  be  lifted  to 
the  realm  of  sublimity. 

Simple-minded,  sincere  young  Americans  by  the  mil¬ 
lions  will  answer  the  call  in  the  belief  that  they  are  doing 
something  fine  for  humanity.  They  won’t  know  that  it  is 
a  call  to  unreasoning  violence;  they  won’t  know  that  they 
are  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  beast  rather  than  the 
voice  of  the  crucified  one. 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Serfs 

A  man  named  Clifford  Raymond  once  wrote  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  an  editorial  titled  “The  Twilight  of 
the  Kings.”  It  said:  “Before  establishing  hell  on  earth  the 
pious  kings  turned  their  subjects  over  to  the  Lord.”  It 
told  how  the  then  rulers  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria 
had  commended  their  serfs  to  God  and  bade  them  pray 
for  His  help  as  they  marched  forth  to  kill  one  another. 

That  was  more  than  forty  years  ago.  But,  in  view  of 
what  has  been  taking  place  in  recent  months  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  in  the  Near  East,  Clifford  Raymond’s  edi¬ 
torial  applies  equally  well  today.  As  he  said,  the  human 
sacrifice  seemed  needless  at  the  time.  But  it  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  needless  if  out  of  it  there  should  come  a  resolution, 
firmly  taken,  to  have  no  more  serfs  offered  up  with  prayer 


to  the  Almighty  in  a  feudal  slaughter,  armed  against  one 
another  without  hate  and  without  cause  they  knew,  or,  if 
they  knew,  about  which  they  would  give  a  hoot  how  it 
was  decided.  (The  serfs  are  still  being  offered  up.) 

Because  of  the  tense  situation  overseas,  the  religious 
bodies  of  this  country  are  being  urged  to  pray  for  world 
peace.  It  can  be  hoped  that  these  prayers  will  be  on  a^ 
higher  plane  than  were  those  ordered  by  the  kings. 

What  Did  It  Profit  Us? 

Forty  years  ago  we  who  were  then  youngsters  were 
seduced  into  a  war  to  end  all  wars  and  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  It  brought  on  a  whole  series  of  wars 
and  made  the  world  safe  for  despots  and  dictators. 

We  were  told  we  had  to  get  rid  of  the  Kaiser.  We  got 
rid  of  him,  all  right — and  got  Hitler  in  his  place.  In 
World  War  II  we  were  told  we  had  to  get  rid  of  Hitler. 
We  rid  the  world  of  him — and  got  Stalin.  You  may  well 
ask:  What  did  this  profit  us?  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
that  in  modern  warfare  nobody  wins;  everybody  loses. 

In  the  next  war  you  will  be  informed  that  you  have  to 
get  rid  of  somelx)dy-or-other,  it  doesn’t  matter  much 
whom.  But  the  information  will  be  somewhat  shopworn. 

Some  of  us  can  recall  the  time  when  we  re-elected  a 
President  on  the  strength  of  the  slogan:  “He  kept  us  out 
of  war.”  We  were  in  the  war  a  month  after  his  second 
inaugural. 

More  of  us  can  recall  the  time  when  we  re-elected 
another  President  after  he  had  assured  us  parents:  “I 
have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it  again  and  again 
and  again:  Your  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent  into  any 
foreign  wars.”  They  were  sent  in  less  than  a  year  after 
his  next  inaugural. 

The  Chinese  have  a  saying:  “Fool  me  once,  shame 
on  you.  Fool  me  twice,  shame  on  me.” 

Today  we  have  a  President  who  has  been  through 
^  war,  knows  the  horror  and  the  utter  imbecility  of  it,  and 
has  pledged  us  that  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  keep  us  out 
of  it.  We  have  reason  to  hope  he  will  keep  that  pledge. 

And  we  trust  that  you  youngsters  will  join  us  oldsters 
in  the  fervent  prayer  that,  in  this  and  all  succeeding  crises, 
you  can  keep  your  courage,  your  sanity,  your  reliance  on 
the  eternal  truths  taught  you  by  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Haze 

By  Sari  Kane 
I  must  strive  to  see  the  right 
though  haze,  as  breath  upon  a  frosty 
window, 
obscures  it. 

I  must  seek  the  fingernail  of  truth 
and  scratch  through 
to  clearness. 
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The  Danger  from  Fallout 

E  wish  to  commend  the  effort  on  the  part  of  many 
Friends  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  complex  scien¬ 
tific  and  medical  aspects  of  radiation  from  atomic  explosions, 
as  exemplified  by  the  report  in  the  May  1 1  issue  of  the  Friends 
Journal  of  a  talk  by  John  S.  Laughlin,  a  specialist  in  radio¬ 
logical  physics,  at  the  Scarsdale  Meeting  House.  The  explicit 
reporting  probably  attests  in  part  to  the  clarity  and  accuracy 
of  the  talk  itself.  One  cannot  disagree  with  the  explanation  of 
the  source  of  radiation  and  its  effects  upon  human  tissues  or  of 
the  probable  magnitude  of  the  exposure  in  comparison  with 
that  from  natural  radiation.  However,  the  opinion  that  in¬ 
creased  radiation  from  testing  is  “not  serious  or  alarming”  or 
that  “the  amounts  of  strontium-90  due  to  tests  are  believed  too 
small  to  cause  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  incidence  in 
bone  cancer”  is  not  shared  by  a  large  number  of  responsible 
scientists  throughout  the  country. 

Recent  information  on  the  amount  of  strontium-90  in  the 
bones  of  children  at  the  present  time  coupled  with  estimates  of 
the  soil  strontium-90  over  the  next  twenty  to  thirty  years  from 
tests  completed  last  fall  permits  an  estimate  of  the  total 
strontium-90  stored  in  the  bones  of  children  over  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  The  average  child  born  in  1957  will  reach  a 
strontium-90  level  in  his  bones  equal  to  about  3  per  cent  of 
the  amount  considered  to  be  safe  for  large  populations.  To 
base  estimates  of  danger  on  the  average  child  is  wholly  mis¬ 
leading  when  wide  variations  from  the  average  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  due  to  factors  such  as  biologic  variation  in  children  and 
regional  differences  in  the  calcium  content  of  soil.  A  statistical 
analysis  of  the  variation  in  strontium-90  content  in  children’s 
bones  from  the  data  published  by  Kulp  and  others  in  Science 
(Vol.  125  [1957],  p.  219)  indicates  that  4  in  1,000  children  born 
in  1957  will  have  ten  times  or  more  the  average  strontium-90 
bone  content.  This  means  that  20,000  children  in  the  United 
States  or  360,000  of  the  world’s  children  born  this  year  will 
have  30  per  cent  or  more  of  the  safe  amount.  In  fact,  certain 
bones  in  these  particular  children,  such  as  the  breast  bone,  may 
well  have  over  100  per  cent  of  the  safe  amount  if  the  meager 
data  on  strontium-90  distribution  in  various  human  bones  is 
confirmed  by  further  study. 

If  testing  continues,  an  additional  360,000  or  more  children 
each  year  will  find  themselves  in  a  definitely  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion.  At  this  time  the  safe  levels  of  strontium-90  in  adults  or 
children  cannot  be  known  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  permit  a 
significant  number  of  children  to  reach  or  pass  the  “30  per 
cent”  level.  The  British  Medical  Research  Council  last  fall 
issued  just  such  a  warning. 

The  chances  of  a  “1957”  child  in  the  United  States  reaching 
or  passing  the  “30  per  cent”  level  are  the  same  as  the  chances 
that  the  child  had  of  acquiring  polio  in  its  lifetime  before  the 
Salk  vaccine;  two  times  greater  than  the  child’s  chances  of 
being  killed  in  an  auto  accident;  three  times  greater  than  the 
child’s  chances  of  developing  all  types  of  meningitis. 

It  is  clear  that  the  risk  the  “1957”  child  runs  of  reaching  a 
dangerous  level  of  strontium-90  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
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risks  which  are  universally  recognized  to  be  legitimate  public 
health  concerns. 

We  feel  sure  that  Friends  need  not  necessarily  be  convinced 
of  a  public  health  hazard  from  strontium-90  in  order  to  show 
concern  for  these  children.  We  need  only  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  life  of  a  single  child  dead  from  radiation-induced  bone  can¬ 
cer  is  worth  a  desperate  arms  race — a  race  whose  outcome  can 
easily  lead  to  war  and  the  destruction  of  millions  of  children. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  efforts  of  the  Syracuse  Monthly 
Meeting  in  expressing  their  opposition  to  the  present  series  of 
H-bomb  tests  by  writing  letters  and  telegrams  to  the  President. 
Encouraging,  too,  are  the  powerful  statements  of  Albert 
Schweitzer  and  Linus  Pauling,  both  Nobel  Prize  winners,  out¬ 
lining  the  dangers  of  continued  testing  and  calling  for  a  halt 
in  H-bomb  tests.  Scientific  opposition  is  also  being  mobilized 
in  this  country. 

We  hope  that  Friends  engaged  in  scientific  work  and  other 
Friends  may  also  care  to  express  their  concern  to  the  President 
at  this  most  opportune  time  by  following  the  example  of  the 
Syracuse  Monthly  Meeting. 

John  M.  Fowler,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Walter  C.  Bauer,  M.D.,  Resident  Fellow  in  Pathology, 
Washington  University  Medical  School 

The  United  Nations  Eleventh  General 
Assembly 

HE  Eleventh  General  Assembly,  preceded  by  two  emer¬ 
gency  sessions,  was  a  memorable  one  in  many  ways.  Major 
crises  were  encountered;  war  was  stopped  in  the  Middle  East; 
the  Suez  Canal  was  cleared;  a  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  (UNEF)  was  stationed  between  two  belligerents  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  force,  as  the  Secretary-General  said,  “not  to  fight  a  war 
but  to  serve  peace  and  justice  and  order  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations”;  and  thousands  of  refugees  from  Hun¬ 
gary  were  assisted  under  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly. 

A  new  nation,  Ghana,  was  born  in  this  period,  having  been 
assisted  in  its  growth  by  the  Trusteeship  system.  Nations  just 
born  and  older  ones  knocking  at  the  door — 21  in  all — became 
members  during  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Sessions  of  the  As¬ 
sembly;  the  members  now  total  81.  This  is  an  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  number  for  a  world  organization,  but  there  are  still 
more  who  are  anxious  to  enter,  among  these  the  tragically 
divided  nations,  and  others  emerging  out  of  old  empires  into 
statehood.  This  accretion  of  membership  results,  of  course,  in 
an  approach  to  universality,  an  aim  of  the  Charter.  Seated  in 
the  public  gallery  one  has  a  feeling,  listening  to  delegates 
speak,  that  here  is  meeting  under  one  roof  a  cross  section  of 
world  opinion.  All  are  heard  and  all  are  respected. 

This  increase  of  members  from  Africa  and  Asia  mirrors  the 
great  political  transformation  taking  place  in  these  parts  of  the 
world.  Whereas  the  balance  has  rested  in  the  Americas  and 
Europe,  now  many  nations  contribute  to  the  total  expression 
of  ideas  and  seek  the  largest  amount  of  agreement.  Relative 
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influence  in  the  General  Assembly  is  not  measured  by  regional 
strength,  but  results  from  the  wisdom,  the  stature,  and  the 
capacities  which  the  members  of  delegations  have  and  which 
contribute  to  harmony  and  to  solutions  that  raise  the  prestige 
of  the  United  Nations.  Such  people  carry  the  load  for  the 
positive  program.  This  increased  membership  gives  the  United 
Nations  greater  influence  in  the  world,  and  through  it,  the 
moral  judgment  of  mankind  is  expressed. 

The  presence  of  21  new  members  raised  the  question  of 
whether  the  number  of  members  in  the  Security  Council  (11) 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (18)  and  the  number 
of  Judges  in  the  International  Court  of  Justice  (15)  should  be 
increased.  Such  a  change  requires  an  amendment  to  the 
Charter.  The  general  subject  of  Charter  revision  will  come  up 
at  the  Twelfth  Session. 

In  thinking  about  the  crises — the  establishment  of  a  cease¬ 
fire,  the  U.N.  force,  the  withdrawal  of  the  forces  of  Israel,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  France,  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  in  addition  to  the 
Hungarian  situation — we  realize  what  a  remarkably  construc¬ 
tive  role  was  played  by  the  Secretary-General.  Much  leadership 
was  left  to  the  Secretary,  naturally,  in  carrying  out  the  Resolu¬ 
tions.  In  the  case  of  the  UNEF  the  plan  was  worked  out  in 
thirty-six  hours,  was  approved  by  the  Assembly,  and  in  thirteen 
days  the  first  men  were  in  Egypt.  This  force  has  functioned 
in  a  dignified  and  eflective  way  from  November  to  this  date. 

Prince  Wan  Waithayakon,  who  was  president  of  the  session, 
spoke  in  his  concluding  address  of  the  Secretary-General’s  work 
in  part  as  follows: 

The  General  Assembly  rapidly  passed  Resolutions  couched 
in  general  terms,  and  the  Secretary-General  has  imple¬ 
mented  them  by  delicate  and  arduous  negotiations,  sup¬ 
ported  therein  by  the  force  of  world  opinion.  The  efficacy 
of  Assembly  action  depends  on  its  moral  force  which  in 
turn  depends  on  the  understanding  by  world  opinion  of  the 
moral  principle  underlying  each  .Assembly  recommendation. 
In  addition  to  these  major  and  for  the  most  part  urgent 
questions,  the  Assembly  had  an  agenda  of  nearly  seventy  items. 
Here  are  listed  some  of  the  important  accomplishments  in  the 
business  of  meeting  world  needs:  (1)  The  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mission  was  asked  to  reconvene  its  subcommittee  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  recommending  a  special  Assembly 
session  on  disarmament  or  a  general  conference.  (2)  The  Ex¬ 
panded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  was  allocated  a  record 
$30,127,600.  (3)  The  1957  Budget  is  $50,815,700,  assessed  on 
the  members.  (4)  A  plenipotentiary  conference  is  to  be  con¬ 
voked  in  March  1958  to  examine  the  law  of  the  sea.  (5)  As 
regards  the  establishment  of  a  world  food  reserve,  it  was  left 
to  the  Secretary-General  to  explore  the  possibilities.  (6)  The 
relationship  of  the  new  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
to  the  United  Nations  is  to  be  negotiated  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  next  Assembly.  (7)  The  proposed  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Economic  Redevelopment  (SUNFED)  was  again  post¬ 
poned  in  order  to  consider  the  legal  framework. 

This  historic  Assembly  closed  after  fifteen  weeks  of  almost 
continuous  work.  Because  of  urgency,  some  sessions  called  for 


nearly  round-the-clock  meetings.  The  United  Nations  is  an 
embryonic  instrument  in  the  machinery  of  mankind  to  regu¬ 
late  affairs.  It  is  growing,  and  its  nurture  is  our  business. 

Esther  Holmes  Jones 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

This  year’s  Avon-at-Pembroke  institute  dealing  with  the 
topic  “The  Quaker  Approach  to  Contemporary  Affairs’’  will 
take  place  at  Pembroke,  New  Hampshire,  from  July  20  to  27. 
Russell  Johnson,  Peace  Secretary  of  the  New  England  Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  Service  Committee,  will  be  the  dean. 

A  similar  conference  will  be  held  at  Chatham  College, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from  July  14  to  19.  There  will  also  be  a 
special  section  for  teen-agers. 

Attendance  is  limited  to  150  at  each  of  the  conferences. 
The  cost  for  each  of  the  institutes  is  $55.00  per  person. 

Information  about  the  Avon-at-Pembroke  institute  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  A.F.S.C.,  P.O.  Box  247,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
For  information  concerning  the  Chatham  Institute  write  to 
the  A.F.S.C.,  20  S.  12th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Gilbert  F.  White,  Professor  of  Geography  at  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity  and  for  ten  years  President  of  Haverford  College,  is  an 
expert  in  water  resources  and  river  valley  developments. 
According  to  the  News  of  the  U.N.,  the  United  Nations  has 
repeatedly  invited  him  during  the  past  years  for  consultation. 
This  year  he  was  a  member  of  a  panel  of  seven  members  dealing 
with  River  Basin  Developments.  The  other  participants  were 
from  Colombia,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  elected  chairman, 
and  he  will  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  panel’s 
report  to  the  25th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

According  to  the  Newsletter  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Monthly 
Meeting,  Winthrop  M.  Leeds,  our  correspondent  for  the  Lake 
Erie  Association,  will  soon  leave  for  an  extended  business  trip 
to  various  European  countries  and  will  also  spend  eleven  days 
in  Russia. 

Friends  Home  Service  Committee,  Friends  House,  Euston 
Road,  London,  N,  W.  1,  has  published  a  47-page  booklet  en¬ 
titled  Through  Fellowship  to  Action  (Is.  6d.).  It  contains  five 
essays  which  European  Friends  wrote  in  preparation  for  the 
July,  1957,  Conference  of  European  Friends  to  be  held  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  England.  The  titles  of  the  papers  are  as  follows: 
“What  Is  Our  Common  Faith?’’  by  Thyra  Solmer  Folke;  “The 
Quaker  Fellowship,”  by  Wilhelm  Aarek;  “Quakers  and  the 
Christian  Church,”  by  Rene  and  Yvette  Vaguel;  “Quakers  and 
Politics,”  by  Emil  Fuchs;  “Sharing  the  Quaker  Message,”  by 
Gunnar  Sundberg.  Harold  Loukes  wrote  an  introduction  to 
the  booklet. 

The  opening  lecture  at  the  two  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings 
which  will  take  place  from  August  6  to  1 1  will  be  given  by  D. 
Elton  Trueblood,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Earlham  College. 
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The  sc-cf>n(l  issue  of  Xexos  of  iJie  U.X.,  published  by  Friends 
General  Conference,  has  appeared  in  May.  Sydney  D.  Bailey 
writes  on  “What  Do  Friends  Think?”  Esther  Holmes  Jones, 
Friends  General  Conference  Representative,  briefly  reviews  the 
Nfanh  21-22  special  conference  on  “Issues  Before  the  United 
Nations,”  whidi  was  attended  by  o\er  ninety  Friends  from  five 
Yearly  .Meetings.  She  points  at  the  core  of  the  United  Nations 
philosophy  when  she  writes: 

Fhe  United  Nations  has  no  autonomous  will.  Its 
strength  depends  on  the  members,  their  aims  and  modes  of 
operation  and  loyalty  to  it.  It  rests  also  on  its  appeal  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  and  women.  They  must  sustain  it 
through  perspective  and  patience  and  overcome  the  ma¬ 
chine-gun  cvetits  of  daily  life.  .  .  . 

•An  interesting  news  section  and  a  tpiestion  l)ox  conclude 
the  Xeu’s,  which  is  published  four  times  a  year.  .Subscription 
rate  is  SI. 00  for  two  years.  Special  rates  for  Meetings.  Order 
from  Friends  General  C^onfereiue,  l.'il.^  Cherry  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  2,  Pa. 


Fhe  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  has  just 
published  the  Directory  of  Friends’  Meetings  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  revised  for  19.'j7-.')8.  This  pocket-sire 
booklet  listing  the  location  of  Meetings,  together  with  their 
clerks  and  the  time  of  meeting,  also  contains  a  list  of  Friends’ 
.schools  and  colleges  and  A'early  Meetittgs  throughout  the 
world.  Copies  tnay  be  obtained  for  2.5  cents  each  from  the 
Friends  World  Committee  offices  at  20  .South  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington  College,  Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


This  year’s  Jeanes  Fair  Baby  Photo  Contest  sponsored  bv 
the  Women’s  .Auxiliary  of  Jeanes  Hospital.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
ends  on  July  31.  .A  donation  of  one  dollar  entitles  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  have  a  child  photographed  at  the  Jean  Sartlou  Studios 
in  the  Strawbridge  and  Clothier  store  in  Jenkintown:  the  pic¬ 
ture  will  be  submitted  as  an  entry  to  the  Contest.  Only  chil¬ 
dren  born  between  January  1,  19.52,  and  December  31,  19.56, 
are  eligible.  Entry  coupons  may  be  secured  at  Jeanes  Hospital, 
at  the  Jean  -Sardou  Studio,  or  by  railing  Mrs.  Joseph  Wurster 
(Pilgrim  .5-0131). 


William  Worthy,  the  .\meriran  newsman  whose  recent 
venture  into  mainland  China  has  been  widely  reported,  will 
be  a  leader  at  the  .5th  annual  .American  Friends  .Service  Com¬ 
mittee  “.Avon  Institute”  to  be  held  at  Pembroke,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  July  20-27.  Now’  a  student  at  Harvard,  William  Worthy 
also  sjjoke  recently  on  the  Harvard  campus  in  a  meeting  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  .A.F.S.C.  and  the  Hamard  Crimson.  The  .A.F.S.C. 
has  prepared  a  tape  recording  of  an  interview  between  Wil¬ 
liam  Worthy  and  Edwin  Randall  of  the  .A.F.S.C.  staff  for  use 
by  radio  stations  across  the  country.  Other  recent  tape  record¬ 
ings  made  l)y  Edwin  Randall  include  those  by  Clarence 
Pickett,  recently  returned  from  a  journey  around  the  world, 
James  Bristol  of  the  .A.F.S.C.  Peace  Education  staff,  and 
Henry  Russell  of  the  .A.F.S.C.  staff,  who  lived  as  a  child  in 
Egypt. 


Construction  of  the  two  new  classrooms  as  originally  planned 
for  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa.,  Friends  School  has  begun.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  William  Sheppard  of  the  Parent  Committee,  “We  have 
raised  a  total  of  $19,000  in  cash  and  pledges  and  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  ways  will  be  found  which  will  enable  us  to  reach  the 
total  of  $25,000  needed.  We  are  especially  grateful  to  Members 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  other  Meetings  for  their 
help  in  our  cause,  which  had  uniejue  problems  to  combat.  .  . 


Some  time  ago  F'riends  in  England  sent  a  message  of  greet¬ 
ing  to  the  new  state  of  Ghana,  in  Africa,  as  did  the  .American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  George  H.  Gorman,  a  I.ondon 
Friend,  records  in  interesting  detail  in  The  Guardian  (Madras, 
liulia)  the  share  which  Christian  churches  of  various  persua¬ 
sions  had  in  the  preparation  of  the  former  Gold  Coast  for  the 
independence  it  has  now  attained.  His  article  “The  Church’s 
Role  in  Ghana”  points  out  that  the  first  Christian  missionaries 
came  to  this  part  of  .Africa  in  1482.  The  Christian  churches  in 
l)oth  their  African  and  European  membership  made  .Africani¬ 
zation  a  working  creed  and  “produced  the  first,  and  still  by  far 
the  greatest,  large-scale  .African  organization  on  the  Western 
model.”  Most  of  the  progress  made  in  education  on  all  levels 
goes  to  the  credit  of  missionary  efforts.  The  Basel  Mission  has 
made  a  particular  contribution  to  the  development  of  good 
housing,  agriculture,  and  industry.  The  churches  have  now 
formed  a  Christian  Council  of  the  Gold  Coast:  a  local  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  under  its  own  Moderator  has  been  e.stablished, 
and  the  Methodist,  .Anglican,  and  Catholic  groups  have  or¬ 
ganized  themselves  according  to  their  traditional  patterns. 

Honolulu  Friends 

The  Japanese  .Ministers  .Association  of  Honolulu  invited 
Herbert  V.  and  Madeline  Nicholson  to  come  out  from  Pasa¬ 
dena,  C^alif.,  and  give  the  month  of  March  and  part  of  .April 
to  visiting  and  s[)eaking  at  special  meetings  and  institutions 
in  the  city  and  on  the  neighboring  islands,  in  connection  with 
the  observance  of  the  .seventieth  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  evangelistic  work  among  Japanese  in  Hawaii. 

'Fhe  wide  knowledge  in  our  Islands  of  Herbert’s  part  in 
the  distribution  of  goats  in  Japan,  and  his  work  in  Japane.se 
prisons,  hospitals,  and  leper  colonics,  opened  wide  the  door 
for  work  in  kindred  institutions  and  in  Christian  churches 
in  Hawaii.  Besides  this,  Madeline’s  scattered  kindred  in  the 
Islands  helped  to  make  them  feel  at  home  here. 

One  very  effective  part  of  Herbert’s  w’ork  in  Hawaii  was 
his  wide  showing  of  his  film,  “The  Song  of  Light,”  picturing 
the  work  of  Dr.  Ichiro  Okouchi’s  Hospital  for  Crippled 
Children,  in  Taira,  Japan.  .As  one  concrete  result  of  showing 
this  film  to  the  different  classes  in  the  (private)  Punahou 
■School  in  Honolulu,  one  little  polio  girl  offered  her  pin 
money  toward  providing  the  needed  swimming  pool  for  the 
crippled  children  of  this  Japanese  hospital.  With  that  stimu¬ 
lus  the  pupils  of  the  school  started  various  work  projects  by 
which  they  have  at  this  date  earned  .S2,700  for  these  Japanese 
crijtpled  children’s  swimming  pool  (and  presumably  other 
needs). 

Through  entertaining  Herbert  and  Madeline  Nicholson 
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in  their  homes,  assistance  in  transportation,  and  through  two 
special  group  meetings,  Honolulu  Friends  were  able  to  have 
some  share  in  their  very  helpful  service  and  fellowship.  In 
recognition  of  this  natural  coo|)eration,  the  inviting  Japanese 
Committee  'has  presented  to  the  Honolulu  Friends  Meeting 
a  -SI 00  check  toward  the  purchase  price  of  their  new  meeting 
house  and  Friends  center. 

Gilbert  Bowles 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  nre  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

Benjamin  Kirson’s  letter  of  May  4  expresses  some  wonder 
at  people  who,  rightly  concerned  for  .Arab  refugees,  accepted 
more  calmly  the  worse  fate  of  more  refugees,  with  less  sem¬ 
blance  of  excuse,  two  decades  ago.  The  explanation  may  be 
simple,  and  a  very  human  one. 

Because  no  one  falls  heir  to  his  traditions  piecemeal,  Chris¬ 
tians  inherit  their  Christian  tradition  in  its  entirety,  as  a  whole. 
They  must  be  as  much  marked  by  its  imperfections  as  by  its 
spiritual  strength.  From  the  first  clashes  with  Synagogue  to 
this  day,  the  Christian  tradition  predisposes  Christians  to  initial 
lack  of  sympathy  with  Jews.  Such  lack  breeds  apathy,  danger¬ 
ous  oversimplification  of  Jewish  problems  among  the  con¬ 
cerned,  frequent  impatience  with  the  one  wronged.  Is  it  chance 
alone  that  however  we  may  cherish  individuals,  we  never  ap¬ 
proach  a  Jewish  group  with  the  same  indulgence  or  sentimen¬ 
tality  that  often  marks  a  faltering  first  step  toward  rapport 
with  other  groups? 

I'he  most  tender  man  or  woman  may  err  in  feeling  a  free¬ 
dom  from  the  basic  Christian  flaw.  It  is  part  of  us,  like  the 
Ten  Commandments  or  “Silent  Night.” 

Chicago,  Illinois  Maria.n  .SATTERTHWAn  e  Carnovsky 


rhe  P'ifteenth  Street  Meeting,  New  V'ork,  has  belonged  to 
the  National  Council  for  thirty-odd  years.  Perhaps  Friends 
may  be  interested  in  the  “formula”  by  which  we  joined. 

I  was  secretary  of  the  Meeting  from  1914  to  1923.  Some 
time  during  that  period  the  citywide  k'ederation  of  Churches 
was  set  up,  and  we  were  invitetl  to  join.  I  pointed  out  our 
belief  in  the  indwelling  spirit  in  every  man  and  our  acceptance 
of  the  idea  that  Christ  lived  the  most  perfect  life,  the  most 
divine  life,  ever  lived  on  earth.  Our  creed  left  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ  to  the  individual. 

Next  year,  the  Federation  had  another  Secretary,  and  we  re¬ 
ceived  another  invitation  to  join.  1  answ’ered  it  exactly  as  before. 
But  immediately  an  answer  came  back,  “If  you  do  not  deny  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  then  you  belong  with  the  Federation.” 

We  joined  at  once,  and  have  been  members  ever  since,  and 
as  members  of  the  Federation,  we  belong  to  the  National 
Council.  It  has  been  a  valuable  membership  to  us.  But  I  won¬ 
der  now  if  that  statement  on  which  we  joined  was  a  “formula.” 
I  do  not  think  we  thought  of  such  a  thing  at  the  time.  We 
agreed  with  the  one  requirement  of  membership  which  was 
set  before  us.  We  certainly  did  not  compromise  in  any  way. 


The  Federation  accepted  our  statement  of  creed  and  varying 
interpretations  of  that  creetl,  and  assured  us  that  we  belonged. 

New  York,  N.  F.  .A.nna  L.  Curtis 

BIRTH 

PAUL — On  May  l.’i,  at  Prest)yteriaii  Hospital,  Cihicago,  III.,  to 
David  Carver  Paul,  Jr.,  and  Betty  Johnson  Paul,  a  son,  Kirk  Joun- 
•SON  Paul.  The  father  is  a  member  of  Central  Philadelphia  Meeting, 
as  are  the  grandparents,  David  C.  and  Mary  G.  Paul. 

DEATHS 

BROWN — On  May  3,  at  Fawn  Grove,  Pa.,  at  the  home  of  her 
grandson.  Dr.  Thomas  VV'.  Brown,  where  she  resided,  Hannah  R. 
Brown,  widow  of  Thomas  W.  Brown,  aged  94  years.  She  Was  a 
birthright  member  of  Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Darlington, 
Md.  She  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Mrs.  EfTic  Wiley,  of  Delta,  Pa.; 
two  sons,  William  R.  Brown,  Delta  R.  D.,  and  Ernest  M.  Brown,  of 
Fawn  Grove,  Pa.;  17  grandchildren;  37  great-grandchildren;  and 
one  great-great  grandchild. 

WHITSON — On  .April  11,  BKN  jAMtN  F.  Whitson,  aged  89  years. 
He  was  a  memlier  of  Media  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  He  is  survived 
by  his  daughter,  Esther  W.  Cope,  two  grandchihlren,  and  three 
great-grandchildren. 

Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

JUNE 

1-9 — Institute  of  International  Relations  for  college-age  people. 
Camp  Fern  Brook,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  sponsored  by  A.F.S.C.;  theme, 
"A  Search  for  Alternatives  to  Violence.” 

1 —  Millvillc-Muncy  Quarterly  Meeting,  discussion,  8  p.m.,  at  the 
home  of  .Sarah  Girton,  Millville.  Pa. 

2 —  Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute  Student  Reunion,  at  Quaker 
Road  meeting  house,  Chappaijua,  N.  Y.:  II  a.m.,  religious  meeting; 
1  p.m.,  business  meeting — D.S.T.  Bring  box  lunch;  coffee  served. 

2 — Dover,  N.  J.,  Meeting,  Quaker  Church  Road,  Randolph 
Township,  Third  Anniversary  Meeting:  11:15  a.m.,  meeting  for 
worship,  followed  by  picnic  lunch. 

2 — Haverford  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Valley  Meeting,  Pa.  .See 
issue  of  May  2.5. 

2 — Middletown  Day,  at  the  meeting  house,  Lima,  Pa.,  11  a.m.: 
meeting  for  worship;  lunch  Cproviderl  for  visitors).  .All  Friends 
welcome. 

2 — Millville-Muncy  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Millville,  Pa.,  Meet¬ 
ing  House:  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship,  followed  immediately 
by  First-day  Schmil;  lunch;  l:.30  p.m.,  business  meeting. 

2 — New  York  Meeting,  Open  House,  221  East  15th  Street,  3:30 
to  fi:30  p.m.;  about  4:15,  Rev.  Karl  Baehr,  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Speakers  Research  Committee,  ilhistratcd  talk  on  “Tech¬ 
nical  Assistance,  the  Bridge  of  Hope.”  All  invited. 

7 — Downingtown,  Pa.,  Friends  Meeting  House,  1.50th  Anniver¬ 
sary,  beginning  at  5  p.m.:  Pageant,  picnic  supper,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship.  For  supper  reservations  write  Enid  S.  Brown,  Brown  Avenue, 
Downingtown,  Pa.  Rain  date  June  8. 

7 — Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Meeting  Forum,  137-16  Northern  Boulevard, 
8  p.m.:  Norman  J.  Whitney,  consultant  in  peace  education,  A.F.S.C., 
"Society’s  Need  for  the  Challenge  of  Nonconformists.”  All  welcome. 

9 — Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Gunpowder  Meeting,  near 
Sparks,  Md.:  9:45  a.m..  Ministry  and  Council;  II,  meeting  for 
worship;  picnic  lunch;  2  p.m.,  business  meeting,  with  conference 
session  following. 

1,3 — Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Evesham  Meeting,  Mount 
Laurel,  N.  J.,  3  p.m. 

13 — Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House, 
4:30  p.m. 
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REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

PHOENIX — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  West  Mitchell. 

TUCSON— Friends  Meeting.  129  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745  East 
Fifth  Street:  Tucson  2-32C2. 


CALIFORNIA 

CIiAREMONT — Friends  meeting,  9;.30  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  West  8th  Street. 

IiA  JOIiIiA — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
at  Meeting  House,  7380  Eads  Avenue. 
Visitors  call  GL  4-7459. 

PASADENA  —  Orange  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship.  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a  m.  Monthly  meetings.  8  p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 

SAN  PBANCISCO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  18.30  Sutter  Street. 


CANADA 

MONTBEAZi — Meeting  and  Siinday  school. 
Rooms  310-S,  Y.W.C.A.,  Dorchester  Street, 
W.,  11  a.m.  each  Sunday.  Clerk,  PIj  1920. 


CONNECTICUT 

HARTFORD  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144  South 
Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON— The  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


FLORIDA 

GAINESVIDDE  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 
TACHSONVIIjDB  —  Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  ll  a.m.,  T.W.C.A. 
Board  Room.  Telephone  EVergreen  9-4346. 
MIAMI — Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.C.A. , 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6629. 
ORDANDO-WINTEB  PARK— Worship,  11 
a.m..  Sunday,  In  the  Meeting  House  at 
Marks  and  Broadway  Streets. 

ST.  FETERSBURO — Friends  Meeting,  130 
Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  ll  a.m. 


ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO— The  57th  Street  Meeting  of  all 
Friends.  Sunday  worship  hour,  11  a.m.  at 
Quaker  House,  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue. 
Monthly  meeting  (following  6  p.m.  supper 
there)  every  first  Friday.  Telephone  But¬ 
terfield  8-3066. 


IOWA 

DES  MOINES  —  Friends  Meeting,  2920 
Thirtieth  Street,  South  entrance.  Wor¬ 
ship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


LOUISIANA 

NEW  ORLEANS  —  Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  information  telephone  UN 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2179. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

AMHERST — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a  m.. 
Old  Chapel,  Unlv.  of  Mass.;  AL  3-5902. 
CAMBRIDGE — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.,  6  Long¬ 


fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  6-6883. 

WORCESTER  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  ll  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4-3887. 


MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS  —  Friends  Meeting,  44th 
Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school,  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11 
a  m.  Richard  P.  Newby,  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  WA  6-9676. 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS  CITY — Penn  Valley  Meeting,  306 
West  39th  Avenue.  Unprogrammed  wor¬ 
ship  at  10:45  a.m.  each  Sunday.  Visiting 
Friends  always  welcome.  For  Information 
call  HA  1-8328. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATLANTIC  CITY  —  Discussion  group, 
10:30  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school.  11  a.m..  Friends  Meeting, 

South  Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

DOVER  —  Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 

MANASQUAN — First-day  school,  10  a.m.; 
meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m.  Route  36 
at  Manasquan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet, 
Clerk. 

MONTCLAIR — 289  Park  Street,  First-day 
school  and  worship,  11  a.m.  (July-August, 
10  a.m.);  1.7  miles  west  of  Garden  State 
Parkway  Exit  151.  Visitors  welcome. 

SHREWSBURY — Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.,  Itoute  .35  and  Sycamore  Avenue. 
Sarah  E.  Fussell,  Clerk;  telephone  SHady- 
sido  1-8719. 


NEW  MEXICO 

SANTA  PE  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
First  day  at  11  a.m.,  Galeria  Mexico,  651 
Canyon  Road,  Santa  Fe.  Robert  Pletten- 
berg.  Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

ALBANY — Meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  scliool,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423  State 
Street:  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 

BUFFALO  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272  Delaware 
Avenue;  telephone  EL  0262. 

LONG  ISLAND  —  Manhasset  Meeting, 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school,  9:45  a.m.;  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

NEW  YORK — Meetings  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  East  16th  Street 
May — September:  144  East  20th  Street 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  16th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 

SCARSDALE — Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting, 
1.33  Popham  Road.  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  Frances  B. 
Compter,  17  Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains, 
New  York. 

SYRACUSE — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day.  Huntington 
Neighborhood  House,  612  Almond  Street. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  JE  1-4984. 
CLEVELAND — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2695. 

TOLEDO  —  Unprogrammed  meeting  for 
worship.  First-days,  11  a.m.,  Lamson 

Chapel,  Y.W.C.A.,  1018  Jefferson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HARRISBURG — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-dav  achool,  11  a.m.,  T.W.C.A.,  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

LANCASTER — Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  1^  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

PHILADELPHIA — Meetings  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:80  a.m.  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

By  berry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  Street  west  of 
Fifteenth  Street. 

Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam¬ 
bria  Street,  11:16  a.m. 

4th  &  Arch  Streets,  First-  &  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  46  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

For  Information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  Rltten- 
house  6-3263. 

PITTSBURGH— Worship  at  10:30  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:46  a.m.,  1858  Shady  Avenue. 

READING — 108  North  Sixth  Street.  First- 
day  school  at  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  a.m. 

STATE  COLLEGE  — 318  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  9:30  a.m.,  at  Quintard  House,  822 
Washington.  Correspondent,  Esther  Mc- 
Candless,  BRoadway  6-9656. 


TEXAS 

DALLAS — Worship,  Sunday,  10:30  a.m., 
7th  Day  Adventist  Church,  4009  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Expressway.  Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll, 
Department  of  Religion,  S.M.U.;  LA  8-9810. 

HOUSTON  — Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting 
each  Sunday.  11  a.m.  at  Jewish  Community 
Center,  2020  Herman  Drive.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6413. 


ADVERTISING  RATES:  Display  adver¬ 
tising — 164  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  col¬ 
umn  inch;  10%  discount  for  6 — 24  inser¬ 
tions  within  six  months;  15%  discount  for 
25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 
Regular  Meeting  notices — 154  per  agate 
line;  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions. 
Classified  advertising — 74  per  word,  with 
a  minimum  charge  of  $1.00;  no  discount 
for  repeated  Insertions.  A  box  number 
will  be  supplied  If  requested;  no  charge 
for  forwarding  replies.  Advertising  copy 
mav  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 
PRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1515  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  BI  0-7669. 


WANTED 


SUMMER  GUESTS.  Vacation  at  Elkmont, 
north  central  Pennsylvania.  Restful,  pic¬ 
turesque,  secluded:  particularly  adaptable 
to  older  people.  Near  Elklands  Meeting 
House.  Write  for  Information,  Irene  Bown, 
Forksvllle,  Pa. 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  TO  MANAGE  Friends 
boarding  home.  Experience  preferred. 
Box  F172,  Friends  Journal. 


VOLUNTEERS  BEFORE  SUMMER  to 
fold  clothing,  9-4:30  any  week  day, 
AFSC  Warehouse,  2.3d  and  Arch,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  telephone  RIttenhouse  6-9372. 


RECEPTIONIST,  to  operate  switchboard, 
sort  mail,  do  minor  clerical  chores.  Typing 
experience  not  necessary.  Pleasant  private 
room  available  beginning  late  August.  In¬ 
terested  persona  should  write  Robert  K. 
Tomlinson,  Business  Manager,  Westtown 
School,  Westtown,  Pa. 
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PART-TIME  SOCIAL.  WORKER,  for 
Friendly  afcres.  Friends  home  for  children, 
Secane,  Delaware  County.  Reply  Grace 
Davidson,  1040  Cornell  Avenue,  Drexel 
Hill,  Pa. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER  FOR  SUMMER  or 
permanently,  starting  June  6,  for  Ameri¬ 
can  family  returning  from  living  in 
France;  three  chiidren,  4  to  7.  Box  T171, 
Friends  Journal. 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER  for  elderly 
Friends  couple,  Swarthmore  and  Buck  Hill, 
Pa.,  and  four  months  in  Florida.  Careful 
driver;  references  exchanged.  Box  J168, 
Friends  Journal. 


AVAILABLE 


MOTHER’S  HELPER  —  good  swimmer, 
counselor  experience — to  care  for  children 
part  of  or  all  summer.  Prue  Ingerman, 
George  School,  Pa. 


ROOMS  with  running  water,  for  perma¬ 
nent  or  transient  guests.  Telephone  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  MArket  7-2025. 


IN  CATSKILLS:  Clean  accommodations 
for  families  and  individuals.  Hot  and  cold 
water  in  every  room.  Wholesome  atmos¬ 
phere;  rooms  with  or  without  board.  Light 
housekeeping.  Marquardt,  Arkville,  N.  T. 


CAPE  MAY,  N.  J. — Four  furnished  apart¬ 
ments  and  cottage,  22  Jackson  Street,  near 
Ocean.  Week,  month,  season.  Mrs.  H. 
Wenger,  .’{.‘US  Decatur  Street,  Philadelphia 
36,  Pa.;  DEvonshire  8-5368. 


SEASIDE  STUDIO  APARTMENT  for 
family  of  four.  Seaside  Park,  N.  J.  Mod¬ 
ern  and  attractive.  Available  before  July 
13  and  after  August  10,  weekly  rental; 
special  rates  during  June  and  September. 
Box  T167,  Friends  Journal. 


BEAUTIFUL  DEVONSHIRE,  ENGLAND: 
Full  board,  charming  country  home  near 
Dartmoor,  about  twenty  dollars  weekly. 
Write  Misses  Kay,  Lustleigh,  Devon. 


I 


PHILADELPHIA’S  ONLY 

AWARD  WINNING  HOME 


ELmweed  7-41S4 


FIOM  CENTER  CITY:  North  on 
Reetovoll  Blvd.  to  ftnnypock 
CircU;  turn  right  on  Holmo  Avo. 
and  continuo  lor  1  milo.  IPTC 
tt  But  itopt  at  cornor.) 


in  the  "Homes  for  Better  Living" 
competition  sponsored  by  the 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS 
BETTER  HOMES  &  GARDENS  MAGAZINE 
HOUSE  &  HOME  MAGAZINE 

and  13  other  national  organizations 


GREENBELT  KNOLL 


CONTEMPORARY  HOMES 

A  dramatic  new  architectural  concept 
that  has  received  the  acclaim  of  the 
foremost  authorities  In  home  design. 

Uncluttered,  functional  simplicity  that  gives 
you  a  new  sense  of  freedom  .  .  . 
a  new  perspective  In  casual  living. 

Set  in  a  natural,  quiet  woodland  of 
towering  oaks  and  graceful  dogwood, 
unaffected  by  the  tensions  of  the  city 
yet  within  city  limits  .  .  .  with 
all  city  services. 


3  to  5  BEDROOMS,  from  $22,500 


GEORGE  E.  OTTO  &  MORRIS  MILGRAM,  Builders 


Monigomery  &  Bishop,  Architects 

Margaret  Lancaster  Duncan,  Landscape  Architect 


Harry  Duncan,  Designer 
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THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

in  th«  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  —  College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

started  by  Friends  In  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A  non-profit  corporation  tine*  1936  with  the  maiority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
-  Member  of  - 

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 


ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 


3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


I  A  FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  I 


GRADES 

9-12 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Principal 


Founded 

1893 


I  Enrollment  has  been  completed  for  autumn  of  the  coming  school  year,  j 
A  limited  waiting  list  is  being  established  from  which  applicants  for  c 
the  lower  classes  will  be  accepted  as  vacancies  may  occur,  ? 

Address  inquiries  to:  ADELBERT  MASON,  Director  of  Admissions  s 

Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania  ( 


Our  new  deadline  for  advertising  is  Friday  of  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding  date  of  issue.  Copy  received  by  9:15  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  morning  will  be  included  only  if  space  permits. 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  he  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi¬ 
dends.  Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upwards. 
Legal  investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  EEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fbed  A.  WnNBB,  President 


WILL  YOU  HELP  US? 

Honolulu  Friends  need  your  help. 


We  have  been  encouraged  in  the  purchase  of 
suitable  property  for  our  growing  needs  as  a 

Monthly  Meeting  and  as  a  Center  of  Friends'  Activities.  We  require  $35,000  in  all.  We 
have  been  able  to  raise  less  than  one-third  this  amount,  and  we  need  your  assistance. 
Contributions  however  great  or  small  may  be  sent  to  DOAK  C.  COX,  TREASURER  OF 
HONOLULU  MONTHLY  MEETING,  1929  KAKELA  DRIVE,  HONOLULU,  HAWAII. 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 

Coeducational  —  College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A  Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOM  SEREMBA,  215  Felton  Avenue,  Collingdale,  Pa. 

More  than  6  years  of  references  in  Sworthmore, 
Pa.,  and  vicinity  .  .  .  first-class  work  at  reason¬ 
able  rotes  .  .  .  over  30  years'  experience. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Evergreen  6-1535 
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CAMP  CELO 

Agee  6  to  10 

A  form-home  camp  in  the  Black  Moontaine 
of  North  Carolina  for  20  boys  and  girla.  Full 
camp  program  of  worship,  work,  and  play 
under  Quaker  leadership. 

Ernest  Morgan,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  AAaeting  House 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  ORomercy  5*9193 


Committee  on  Family  Relations 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  S-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valieybrook  2474.  r 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Genevra  Driscoll 
telephone  WElsh  Valley  4-7118. 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  &  KERNER 
Incorporated 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


Residence  Telephone 
PAULSBORO 
HAZEL  3-0300 


1518  LOCUST  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 
PEnnypocker  3-2800 


THE  WILLIAM  PENN 
CHARTER  SCHOOL 

Founded:  1689 

Chartered  by  William  Penn:  1701 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS;  KINDERGARTEN,  GRADES 
1  AND  2.  BOYS:  GRADES  3-12 
Children  of  Friends  are  given  preference. 
Financial  aid  it  available  for  qualified  ap¬ 
plicants  whose  families  need  it.  Friends 
are  particularly  encouraged  to  apply. 

John  F.  Gummere,  Headmaster 
SCHOOL  LANE  AND  FOX  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  44,  PA. 


SHANTY  BOAT 
CRUISESji _ 

A  novel  holiday  afloat- 
cruising  Fleridi's  inland  waters.  .  .  .  NEW 
SUMMER  CRUISES.  S80,  ONE  WEEK.  Far  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  and  rates  write  to  CAPT.  JIM 
NISBET,  BOX  U28  B.  FT.  MYERS,  FLORIDA. 


GRISCOM  HALL 

BUCK  HILL  FALLS,  PA. 

Come  and  help  us  celebrate  our  50th  year 
of  operation.  Opening  June  8.  Special  early 
season  rales. 

Enjoy  Ihe  beauliful  mountain  scenery  and 
facilities.  Every  recreation.  Excellent  food. 


CRESCO  3811  -  PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE, 
Kingsley  5-2424 


D-ARROW  CAMP  5^5 

A  deep  woods  camp  on  Grand  Lake  in  East¬ 
ern  Maine  in  the  heart  of  canoe  trip  region. 

Wildernewg  Living  and  Canoe  Tripa 
Trail  biasing,  junior  guide  training,  CIT 
program,  outpost  camp  building,  small 
informal  group  with  individual 
guidance,  Quaker  leadership. 

Write:  JANE  AND  GEORGE  DARROW 
STONY  CREEK,  CONNECTICUT 
Camp  facilities  open  in  May.  June,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  for  fishermen  and  their  families. 
Landlocked  salmon  and  lake  trout  are  in 
abundance.  Reasonable  rates. 


CAMP  LEN-A-PE  (Boy.  4-i6)  INDIAN  LODGE  HOTEL. 

Indian,  cowboy,  magician,  naturalist,  Lokefront  hotel,  cabins.  Riding,  tennis, 

nurse,  etc.  Riding,  tennis,  aquaplaning,  swimming,  aquaplaning,  etc.,  on  Poco- 

swimming,  dramatics,  crafts.  Meeting,  etc  *  'oirview  Lake  near  Camp  Len-a-pe. 

IN  THE  POCONOS  115  MILES  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
DAVID  S.  AND  MARJORIE  KEISER  -  Box  7183F,  Philadelphia  17,  Pa.;  MEIroM  5-1682 


Employ  50  counselors,  maintenance  men,  cooks,  hostesses,  nurse,  etc.  Why  iM>t  apply? 


FRI  ENDS  ACADEMY 

EMabliihed  1877 

A  coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a  beautiful  residential  com¬ 
munity  25  miles  from  New  York.  A  well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a  desire  to 
live  a  creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 
KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  GRADE  12. 

A  reduction  in  tuition  I.  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

A  New  England  Friends  School  for  Boys 

To  learn  what  has  happened  so  far  in  human  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  to  consider  the  political,  moral,  and  spiritual 
problems  of  our  civilization,  constitute  a  great  adven¬ 
ture  for  the  alert  mind.  The  School  seeks  to  awaken 
in  every  boy  a  compelling  interest  in  this  adventure. 

Boarding  Student,  from  the  8th  Grade  through  the  12Hi. 

George  St.  John,  Jr.,  Headmaster  Providence  6,  R.  I. 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 

324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 


LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  ‘Trivate  hospital' 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


inttcOf  0<t4Ut 

OPENING  JUNE  28th 

AMItICAN  riAN  •  )  Piaitcr  miais 


125  modern  rooms  •Nearest  to 
all  social  and  vacation  activities. 
•  Cape  May's  choicest  beach  at 
your  door  •Unrestricted  parking 
L  •  Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

William  M.  N«ri(«f, 


Friends  Family  Work  -  and  -  Play  Camp 

one-  or  two-week  periods 

JULY  22  -  AUGUST  4 

Tanguy  Homesteads,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 

Leaders  —  Bob  and  Mary-Frances  James 

write  or  telephone 

Friends  Social  Order  Committee  Gordon  C.  Lange 

1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  319  Cedar  Lane,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

RIttenhouse  6-8656  KIngswood  3-3034 


Verde  Valley  School 

Offers  integrated  college  preparatory  program  of  the  highest  aca¬ 
demic  standards,  designed  to  give  boys  and  girls  understanding  of 
human  relations  problems  at  the  local,  national  and  world  level. 

On  annual  field  trips  to  Mexico  and  Indian  reservations,  stu¬ 
dents  get  first-hand  insight  into  intercultural  and  international 
problems,  make  supervised,  on-the-spot  studies,  and  write  reports. 

College  Entrance  Board  exams  given.  All  graduates  have  been 
accepted  by  leading  colleges.  Verde  Valley  is  accredited. 

165  acres  of  wooded  campus  in  Arizona’s  beautiful,  red-rock 
country,  near  Grand  Canyon  and  other  natural  wonders.  High  alti¬ 
tude,  dry,  sunny  climate.  Riding,  skiing,  basketball,  baseball,  archery. 
Grades  9*12. 

WRITE:  BOX  101,  SEDONA,  ARIZONA 


PARRISH  &  CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
RIttenhouse  6-6800 
Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Established  1689 
Coeducational 

Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

At  Friends’  Select  School  today  wo 
seek  not  only  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  continuity  with  our  past  and  to 
maintain  our  traditional  emphasis 
on  scholarship  and  spiritual  values, 
but  also  to  utilize  the  educational 
resources  found  In  the  diversity  of 
the  student  body  and  In  the  ever 
changing  community. 

G.  Laurence  Ulauvelt,  Headmatter 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADSURY 

Repreientative 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  51CURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Stroott 
Philad.lphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


THt  uaOAL  IWTKLUl  BS 


